LITERARY  VALUES

art is of little use to him who would practice
that art. To be a fiddler you must fiddle and
see others fiddle; to be a painter you must paint
and study the painting of others; to be a writer
you must write and familiarize yourself with the
works of the best authors. Studying an author from
the outside by bringing the light of rhetoric to bear
upon him is of little profit. We must get inside of
"him, and we can only get inside of him through sym-
pathy and appreciation. There is only one way
to teach literature, only one vital way, and that is
by reading it. The laboratory way may give one
the dry bones of the subject, but not the living thing
itself. If the teacher, by his own living voice and
an occasional word of comment, can bring out the
soul of a work, he may help the student's apprecia-
tion of it; he may, in a measure, impart to him his
own larger and more intelligent appreciation of it.
And that is a true service.

Young men and young women actually go to col-
lege to take a course in Shakespeare or Chaucer or
Dante or the Arthurian legends. The course be-
comes a mere knowledge course, as Professor Corson
suggests. My own first acquaintance with Milton
was through an exercise in grammar. We parsed
" Paradise Lost." Much of the current college study
of Shakespeare is little better than parsing him. The
minds of the pupils are focused upon every word
and line of the text, as the microscope is focusedught out of them. The great artist,
